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DANIEL IN THE LION’S DEN. 


Daniel occupied a conspicuous office in Baby- 
lon under the reign of five kings; first under the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar who took Daniel out 
of Judea when a child 13 years of age; next 
under the reign of his son and his grandson Bel- 
shazzar, in whose reign Babylon was conquered. 
Again we find Daniel prospering under the 
reign of Darius the Mede, and Cyrus the 
Persian. 

Now it plased Darius to place over his king- 
dom three presidents, of whom Daniel was first; 
he was chairman of the presidents, whose busi- 
ness it was to watch the hundred and twenty 
princes, who were over so many provinces, to 
see that the king had no damage, or, in other 
words, was not defrauded out of his revenue, and 
he thought to place him over his whole realm. 

Herq, my young friends, arises a very impor- 
tant question; how came this monarch to think 
of placing Daniel, a foreigner and captive, over 
his whole realm, when he had native born citi- 
zens, presidents, princes, captains, governogs, 
and judges?' Why not place some of these over 
his whole realm, instead of this foreigner? It 
was because he found in Daniel an excellent 
spirit which he had not probably found in any 
other officer, a spirit of honesty, integrity and 
wisdom. This partiality to Daniel excited the 
jealousy of the other officers, as well as their 
disapprobation in having a faithful man to watch 
over them; so they met together to consult how 
they might get rid of Daniel. “Whey acknowl- 
edged that they should find no error in him with 
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regard to the kingdom, but they said they could 
find an error in him respecting the law of his 
God ; so they caused a decree to be introduced, 
that whosoeversshould worship any god or man, 
for thirty days, except the king, should be cast 
into the den of lions. Thus they went to the 
king with a lie in their mouths, for they told him 
that the officers had agreed to.this decree and 
wanted his sanction, while Daniel had not con- 


sented to it, for it would have sealed his own| 


destruction. 

The king, not aware of any harm, signed ‘the 
decree and sealed it with his own signet, making 
it a law according to the laws of the Medes and 
Persians which altereth not. 

When Daniel knew that the writing was fin- 
ished, and nothing but a miracle could save him 
from the jaws of the lions, he went into his 
house, (his window being open towards Jerusa- 
lem,) kneeled upon his knees three times a day, 
and gave thanks as a foretime. _ Daniel’s ene- 
mies were upon the watch, and found him at 
prayer three times a day. They then went to 
the king and said, ‘‘O king, live forever! hast 
thou not signed a decree, that every man who 
shall ask a petition of any god or man except of 
thee, O king, shall be cast into the den of lions?” 
The king answered that he had. They then 
said to the king, ‘‘This Daniel, who is of the 
captivity, (intimating Daniel’s mean origin,) has 
no respect for the king or his government, but 
in defiance of this most sacred decree, makes 


ferent effect upon the king from what they ex- 
pected, for we find the king laboring till the go- 
ing down of the sun to rescue Daniel from the 
den of the lions; but he was unable to do so, for 
the decree had gone forth, which could not be 
altered. The king commanded that he should 
be cast into the den of lions, and retired to his 
palace, but with a heavy hedrt; no music was 
brought into his room ; he fasted all night. But 
very early in the mor: », he arose and went to 
the. den of lions, and with a lamentable voice 
called upon Daniel and inquired if is God had 
been able to deliver him from the lions? Dan- 
iel told the king that his God had sent his angel 
and had shut the mouths of the lions that they 
had. not harmed him. The king was rejoiced, 
and commanded that he should be taken out and 
his accusers brought and their children and their 
wives and cast into the den of lions. ‘And the 
lions had the mastery of them, and break all 
their bones ere they came to the bottom of the 
den. 

My young friends, you see that Daniel’s great- 
ness consisted, not in his sustaininy a high office, 
but in his possessing an excellent, spirit. Would 
you be great like him, you must possess the 
same spirit. A child possesses ‘an excellent 
spirit who honors his father and mother, as well 
as his God, and is always ready to obey them. 
‘*‘ Even.a child is known by his doings.” . Your 
character will be known, though a child; and 
you will be honored as well as Daniel, if you 
possess the same spirit. 

[The above Picture and the description are furnished 
forthe Companion by Mr. Sanborn, who is delivering 
Lectures in Boston on Scripture History.} 








NARRATIVE. 








THE DISAPPOINTMENT, 


“Tt snows! itsnows!” exclaimed little Willy, 
as he came running in from school one day ; 
what fine times we shall have now!” “Why, 
what will you do, Willy,” said his mother, look- 
ing up from her work. 

*¢O, we shall coast, and slide, and make snow- 
balls.” 

*¢ All that is very fine to be sure,” said his 

mother; “but how should you like to go to 
school to-morrow in a snow storm?” 
“IT should admire it. I shall put on my new 
mittens and tie my cap under my chin. You 
know, mother, I’ hav’nt had it tied down once 
this winter, because I wanted to be tough. 
Mother, when I was down to grandmother’s the 
other day, she told me a story about you.” 

*¢ About me !” 

‘¢ Yes, mother; she said that once when you 
was a little girl about as large as I am, you start- 
ed to come from school without your mittens, 
and your fingers ached so with the cold that you 
couldn’t help crying, and by and by the school- 
master came’ flong and said, “* What’s the mat- 
ter, little girl?’ why don’t you put your mittens 
on?” and you looked up, with the tears freezing 
on your cheeks, and said, ‘I want to be tough.’ 





his petition to his God, three times a day.” 
It appears that this narration had a very dif- 


Do you remember that, mother?” 
*©O, yes!” said his mother, laughing, “I re- 
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member it very well, and I recollect, too, that T 
asked him whether if I cried, that would prevent 
my getting tough.” 

‘And did he think it would, mother?” 

‘I don’t know; he laughed, and said I had 
better put on my mittens, and try my experiment 
when it wasn't quite so cold.” 

‘Well, mother,” said Willy, “I mean to see 
if I can’t go to school some cold day without ny 
mittens, and not cry either.” : 

His mother smiled at this brave resolution, 
but advised him to have his mittens in his 
pocket, in case his courage should not hold out. 

The snow fell fast in beautiful large flakes, 
and Willy stood for some time at the window 
watching them as they came down, and lighted 
softly on. every tree, and bush, and little twig. 
“© O, how pretty it is!” he exclaimed at length. 

«¢ What is it!” said little Sarah, who had been 
playing with her doll on the floor. She jumped 
up, got her little cricket, and came to the win- 
dow to see what Willy was looking at. She 
watched the snow flakes for a minute or two, 
and then, looking up in her brother’s face, said, 
‘Ts it feathers, Willy?” 

Willy laughed, and looked at his mother, as 
much as to say, ‘She don’t know every thing, 
does she?” 

That night Willy went to bed full of the idea 
of the grand times he should have to-morrow— 
for it was Saturday, and there would be no 
school. He lay awake a good while, thinking 
about the coasting and snowballing. He was so 
animated that after he fell asleep he kicked off 
the bed-clothes, and dreamed he was on asnow- 
bank. When his mother came to tuck him up, 
as she always did before she went to bed, he 
cried out in his sleep, “It’s not fair to pelt when 
I am down !” 

Alas, for Willy’s bright visions! they melted 
away, as many bright visions have done before. 
In the course of the night the snow-storm turn- 
ed to rain, and in the morning every flake had 
disappeared. Poor Willy was dreadfully disap- 
pointed, and I am sorry to say he was quite out 
of humor about it, and came into the breakfast 
room looking very cross indeed. 

‘*‘ What is the matter, Willy?” said his moth- 
er, for she missed his sunny smile in a moment. 

‘I say it’s too bad, there ! exclaimed he, 

outing. 

‘«‘ What is too bad, Willy?” 

“Why, the snow is all gone!” said Willy, 
and he looked up asif he had a good mind to 
ery. 

uy am: very sorry for your disappointment,” 
said his mother, “but never mind, Willy, we 
shall have plenty of snow storms before winter 
is over; so cheer up, my dear, and after break- 
fast I'll tell you an anecdote.” 

‘¢ An anecdote; what is that, mother?” 

‘It is a little bit of a story.” 

Willy’s face brightened somewhat at the 
sound of a story, and he finished his breakfast 
with rather a better appetite than when it was 
begun. 

As soon as breakfast and prayers were over, 
the children were gathered round their mother 
for the anecdote. ‘ You have heard, children, 
of the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, avery poor, 
and a goodman. One day, when he was attend- 
ing sheep a gentleman rode up, and said, ** Friend 
what do you think the weather will be to-mor- 
row?” ‘ Why,” said the the old man, ‘it will 
be just such weather as pleases me.” The gen- 
tleman was surpised that he should answer him 
so, and asked him what he meant. *T mean 
sir,” said the old man, ‘that it will be just such 
weather as pleases God, and whatever pleases God, 
pleases me.” ’ ; 

‘What a good man !” exclaimed Eugenia. 

Willy never said a word, but looked as if he 
thought the story was meant for him. 

. [Religious Herald. 








MORALITY. 








ENDEAVOR TO BE USEFUL. 
‘¢ Endeavor to be useful,” said Herbert Spen- 
cer, repeating the words of his copy, as he put 
away his writing book when school was over; 
‘‘endeavor to be useful; why, so I would, if 1 
knew how to set about it; but in what way a 
boy like me can be of use to any body is more 
than I can tell. When I become a man then 1 
hope to be of use in a thousand ways. I shall, 
of course, help papa very much in the counting- 
house; and what is more, as I intend to study 
very diligently, I may, perhaps, make some 
useful discoveries. Who knows? Sir Humphrey 
Davy, who invented the safety-lamp, was once 
no older than I am; and no doubt there are still 
many things left for clever men to find out.” 
‘‘ | hope you don’t mean to wait until you are 
a man, before you endeavor to be useful,” inter- 
rupted Philip Haywood, a boy some years older 
than Herbert. ‘If you really wish to benefit 
others, you may find opportunities of doing so 
every day.” 
‘‘How? What opportunities?” inquired Her- 
bert. ‘* You may, to be sure, because you know 
so much; besides you are nearly fourteen.” 
‘‘Persons of all classes,” returned Philip, 
‘and of almost all ages, may be useful in their 
different degrees. Theignorant laborer may be 
of use as well as the enlightergd philosopher ; 
and if the poor laborer does~what is required 
from him to the best of his ability, the philoso- 
pher has no right to despise him because he 
never made a discovery in science. By the 
same rule, if you, a boy of ten years old, render 
to others all the acts of kindness and assistance 
at present in your power, you may be as useful 
in your station as the philosopher in his. Re- 
member,.that usefulness may be evinced on tri- 
fling occasions, as well as in matters of impor- 
tance; and besides this, actions and circum- 
stances, which at first seem very trifling, often 
prove in the end of more. consequence than we 
supposed. Therefore, you must not suffer your- 
self to despair of doing any good in the world, 
because you cannot yet do all that you may de- 
sire.” 

‘But how can I be useful?” inquired Her- 
bert. ‘I cannot help my father, for I don’t 
write well enough to copy his letters; and this 
morning, when I wanted to help in weeding the 
flower-beds, the gardener was as cross as he 
could be, and said I did more harm than good.” 

‘‘ Endeavor to be useful,” said Philip, smiling, 
‘¢and you will soon find out away. I have not 
time to say more now; only be assured that 
none are denied the ability and the privilege of 
helping their fellow-creatures, who have but a 
kind heart and a willing hand.” 

Herbert fetched his hoop from the corner of 
the play-ground, and set off toward home in a 
more thoughtful mood than usual. “A kind 
heart and willing hand,” said hetohimself. ‘I 
hope I have both; yet here I am, of no use to 
any one in the world. It is high timeto make a 
beginning ; and begin I will, this very night, if 
I have an opportunity of doing a kindness.” 

Herbert had reached the palings which skirt- 
ed his father’s garden, and the white walls of the 
house were just in sight, when he met two per- 
sons coming slowly up the hill, and a dog with 
long brown ears trotting gently before them, as 
if accustomed to leadthe way. Whenthey came 
nearer, Herbert saw that the dog was held by a 
string, and that the man who held him was 
blind; but the blind man seemed to have a kind 
heart; for while he held a strong staff in his 
right hand, and in his left the string which con- 
fined the dog, on his arm was leaning a poor, 
infirm man, with a wooden leg, who had aheavy 
pack strapped on his shoulders, and thus bur- 
dened, could with difficulty climb the hill, even 
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his blind companion. 





Herbert gazed at them as they passed, and 
would have helped them if he had seen that 
they needed help; but the blind man’s arm was 
strong, and the lame traveller, having still the 
blessing of sight, could warn him when danger 
was near. Herbert was struck with the example 
of mutual kindness and benefit which was thus 
given him by persons apparently ‘so helpless; 
even in the dog, the blind man’s usual guide, he 
saw a pattern of usefulness which he resolved to 
copy. He turned and watched the party till 
they gained the top of the hill; and seeing that 
the two men sat down to rest on a bank by the 
way-side, he ran with all speed into the house, 
and hastening to tell his mother what he had 
seen, begged that he might be permitted to take 
some bread and cheese, and a draught of nice 
new milk, to cheer the poor travellers on their 
way. 

In a very few minutes Herbert was joyfully 
scampering up the hill with his load; and the 
brown-eared dog, as if guessing at the contents 
of the basket, sprang up from his master’s feet, 
and ran a few steps to meet him. Herbert 
threw a bone toward him, with which he was 
soon busily engaged ; while the lame man, with 
a look of surprise, lifted up his eyes from a book 
that he had been reading aloud. How great 
was Herbert’s reverence and delight when he 
saw that it was the Bible. He began to hope 
that his first attempt at usefulness was in the ser- 
vice of one of the humble followers of Christ; 
and tears suddenly started to his eyes when he 
thought of the Saviour’s words, “ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it-unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me,” Matt. 
xxv. 40. 

The poor wayfaring men were very grateful, 
and gladly partook of the welcome repast; for 
they had been travelling all day, and were both 
hungry and tired. Herbert expressed his hope 
that their journey was nearly ended ; upon which 
the lame man replied that‘he had yet some dis- 
tance to ‘walk, as he was going to his native 
town, hoping to end his days in the place where 
he was born. - “ But it is wonderful,” he con- 
tinued, ‘to see the goodness of God, to such a 
poor, unworthy sinner. This morning, when I 
set out, with my long journey before me, I was 
ready to despair; but I had not walked far 
when this kind friend,” looking at his blind com- 
panion, ‘overtook me, and gave me the help of 
his arm; then the day has been cool and pleas- 
ant; and now, young gentleman, you have 
brought us this nice food to strengthen and re- 
fresh us; all these are mercies sent by my heay- 
enly Father. ‘Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
forget not all his benefits,’ ” Psa. ciii. 2. 

Herbert rejoiced to hear these expressions of 
pious gratitude; and he observed that although 
the blind man did not join in them, yet he look- 
ed serious and thoughtful, as if the conversation 
of his companion had made some impression up- 
on his mind. Perhaps he had that day heard, 
for the first time, of a Saviour’s love in dying for 
guilty sinners; and, perhaps, through the grace 
of God, he was beginning to feel himself a sin- 
ner, and desiring to know more of that great 
salvation. Ifso, what a blessing might it prove 
to him, through all eternity, that he had shown 
kindness to an old and helpless stragger; and 
what joy to the poor lame traveller, if his hum- 
ble endeavor to be useful should lead to the con- 
version ofa soul! Better for that wayworn pil- 
grim to be the means of removing the spiritual 
darkness from the heart, than if, with the skill 
of an earthly physician, he could have healed 
the infirmities of the body, and restored the 
blind man to sight. 

Herbert stayed a little longer, to learn that 
the lame man had been a soldier in his youth, 
and had lost his limb on the field of battle; and 
that his companion had been deprived of his eye- 
sight by lightning, just three summers ago. Then, 
after putting his only sixpence into the hand of 
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the poor lame traveller, he bade them good day, 
and slowly descended the hill toward home. 

‘* All may help their fellow-creatures in one 
way or othet,” said Herbert, half aloud; “all 
who have a kind heart and a willing hand. Well, 
I may not live to be a man; and if I do, I may 
not have learning enough to make me a philoso- 
pher; but from this time forth I hope I may say, 
with God’s blessing, 1 will endeavor to be useful.” 
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THE LOST CHILD PRESERVED BY THE SHEP- 
HERD'S DOG. 

Of all quadrupeds, the 
dog, next to the elephant, is 
the most intelligent, and 
friendly to man, and it seems 
beyond the power of ill- 
usage to alienate his affec- 
tions. His beauty, swift- 
q sness, vivacity, courage, fi- 
delity, docility, and watchfulness, render him 
most endearing to man. 

When in his domestic. state, his first ambition 
and great satisfaction is to please; he is more 
humble through affection than servility; he 
awaits his orders, and most implicitly obeys 
them. Friendly, without interest, and grateful 
for the slightest favors, he sooner forgets inju- 
ries than benefits; his only aim is to serve, never 
to displease. 

A shepherd, who inhabited one of those val- 
leys or glens which intersect the Grampion 
Mountains in Scotland, in one of his excursions 
to look after his flocks, took with him one of his 
children, a boy three years old. This is not an 
unusual practice among the Highlanders, who 
accustom their children, from early infancy, to 
eudure the rigors of the climate. 

After traversing his pastures for some time, 
attended by his dog, the shepherd found himself 
under the necessity of ascending a summit at 
some distance, to have a more extensive view of 
his range. a 

As the ascent was too fatiguing for the child, 
he left him on a small plain at the bottom, with 
strict injunctions not to stir till his return; 
scarcely, however, had he gained the summit, 
when the horizon was darkened by one of those 
impenetrable mists, which frequently descend so 
rapidly amid these mountains, as in the space of 
a few minutes almost to turn day into night. 

The anxious father instantly hastened back to 
find his child ; but owing to the unusual dark- 
ness, and his own fear, he unfortunately missed 
his way in the descent. After a fruitless search 
of many hours, he discovered that he had reach- 












. ed the bottom of the valley, and was near his 


own cottage. 

To renew the search that night was equally 
unavailing and dangerous; he was therefore 
compelled to go home, although he had lost both 
his child and his dog, which had attended him 
faithfully for many years. 

Next morning; by break of day, the shepherd, 
accompanied by a band of his neighbors, set out 
in search of his child; but after a day spent in 
anxiety and fatigue, he was at last compelled, 
by the approach of night, to descend from the 
mountain. On returning to his cottage he found 
that the dog which he had lost the day before, 
had been home, and, on receiving a piece of 
bread, had instantly gone off again. 

For several successive days the shepherd re- 
newed the search for his child, and still on re- 
turning to his house, disappointed in the eve- 
ning, he found that the dog had been home, and, 
on receiving his usual allowance of bread, had 
instantly disappeared. 

Struck with this singular circumstance, he re- 
mained at home one day, and when the dog, as 
usual, departed with his piece of bread, he re- 
solved to.follow him, and find out the cause of 
his strange procedure. 
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distance from the spot where the shepherd had 
left the child. The banks of the cataract almost 
joined at the top, yet separated by an abyss of 
immense depth, presented that appearance which 
so often astonishes and appals the travellers that 
frequent the Grampion Mountains. 

Down one of these rugged descents, the dog 
began without hesitation to make his way, and 
at last disappeared by entering into a cave, 
the mouth of which was almost level with the 
torrent. 

The shepherd with difficulty followed; but on 
entering the cave, what were his emotions, when 
he beheld his child eating, with much satisfac- 
tion, the bread which the dog had just brought 
him, while the faithful animal stood by, eyeing 
his young charge with the utmost complacency ! 

From the situation in which the child was 
found, it appeared that he had wandered to the 
brink of the precipice, and then fallen or scram- 
bled down till he reached the cave. 

The dog, by means of his scent, had traced 
him to the spot; and afterward prevented him 
from starving, by giving up to him his own daily 
allowance. He appears never to have quitted 
the child by night or day, except when it was 
necessary to go for food; and then he was seen 
running at full speed to and from the cottage. 

[Sander’s School Reader. 
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THE CIRCUS, 

Alfred and Silas Brown were brothers, and 
went to the same school. When they were com- 
ing home one day, they saw a man with a large 
parcel of papers under his arm, and in his hand 
he carried a pot of pasteanda brush. The man 
stopped by a high fence, and put down the pot 
of paste and spread out his papers, just as the 
boys came near him. They stopped to look at 
these papers, and saw that there were a great 
many as large asa newspaper; but they were 
covered by bright red pictures, and all these 
pictures were men and horses. Some of the 
horses were running. Some seemed as if they 
were almost flying, for none of their feet were 
made to look as if they touched the ground ; 
and the men were not riding as we are used to 
see them, but were standing on the horses. 
Some were standing on one foot, and some were 
driving two horses, and had one foot on each of 
them. 

Alfred and Silas did not know what to make 
of these fine looking pictures. So Alfred, who 
was the oldest, said to the man, “ Will you 
please to tell me, sir, what this picture is about?” 

By this time the man had put some paste on 
one of the sheets of paper, and was pasting it to 
the high fence where he had stopped. 

‘*O yes, my little man,” said he, ‘to be sure 
I will tell you. We are going to have a fine 
show here in a few days. We shall havea great 
many horses, that will do almost any thing they 
are told to do, and fine music, and many other 
pretty sights. Here,” said he, “take one of 
these papers, and show it to all your school- 
mates, and tell them to save their money and 
come to the show. I cannot stop to talk to you 
about it now, but I belong to the circus,—for that 
is the name of the show,—and when you come 
there, I will tell you all you want to know about 
it. 

*‘O thank you, sir,” said Alfred, taking the 
paper, ‘I will ask my father to let me come ;” 
and taking Silas by the hand, he started to go 
home. 

‘*Stop, my little lad, said the man. “If you, 
think your father will not let you come, you had 
better not say any thing to him about it ; but you 
and little bub,” for so he called his brother Si- 
las, ‘can come after school, and be sure to bring 





your money, and [I will show you something 
worth seeing. And see that you show the paper 
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to your schoolmates.” 
This was a wicked man. It is as wicked to 
persuade others to do wrong as to doit ourselves. - 

Off ran the little boys, and Alfred ran so fast 
that he almost pulled Silas down, for his little 
legs were so short, he could scarcely keep up 
with him; so when they got home they were al- 
most out of breath. 

‘«¢O mother,” said Alfred, ‘‘ such a kind man! 
and he says if I will come there, he will show me 
all the fine things.” 

«Not so fast, my son,” said his mother. 
‘Stop and rest, and then begin slowly, and I 
shall know what you are talking about.” 

‘‘ Where is the picture, Silas?) Then look 
here, mother, see these fine horses.” : 

«¢] should think that man would fall down and 
hurt himself,” said little Silas, pointing to a man 
in the picture, who was standing with only one 
foot on a horse who was running very fast. 

Just at this time the door opened, and Mr. 
Brown came in. Both the boys ran to him. 

‘‘ May we go, father, to the show?” said Al- 
fred. ‘*Come look at the horses; they know 
how to do every thing.” 

When Mr. Brown saw the picture, and heard 
his little boys talk about going to the show, at 
first he felt sorry that they had heard any thing 
about it; but afterwards he thought this was a 
good time to tell them what he thought of the 
circus. He knew that, as they should grow 
older, they would hear more about it; and if 
they did not know what kind of places they are 
where such amusements are found, they might 
desire to go and see for themselves. So their 
father spread the picture on a table, and told the 
little boys to bring chairs and sit down by him, 
and he would tell them something about the 
circus. 

He said, “I know little boys are very fond of 
horses, and it is very wonderful to see how much 
they can be taught. But whenever I think about 
it, 1 feel very sorry for the poor animals; for 
they have to be whipped very hard and treated 
very cruelly, before they can be taught all these 
things. This is not the only reason, however, 
why I am unwilling that you should go to the 
circus. The men who belong to it are generally 
idle and worthless people, who go about from 
place to place, and get their living by taking 
money of many persons who cannot afford to 
spend it so foolishly. ‘Then there isa great deal 
of drinking and gambling about a circus; and:I 
always think it avery sad thing for a village 
when the circus comes into it. 

‘¢ Besides all this, it makes all the boys who 
see it want to do just as the men do; and some 
of them get so fond of seeing such shows, that as 
soon as they get a chance, they join themselves 
to acircus, and then there is no hope of their . 
making useful men. 

‘¢ When I was a little boy, there was sucha 
show came to the place where I lived. My fa- 
ther talked to me as I have talked to you, and 
of course I did not go; but many of my school 
mates went. After the circus had left, the boys 
tried to do as the circus men did; and one litile 
boy tried to ride a horse while standing on his 
back. The old horse, who would have carried 
the little boy very safely if he had rode him the 
usual way, did not know what to make of this 


|new fashion of riding; for he had been brought 


up to good habits, and had never been in a cir- 
cus. Soon he began to trot, and moved about 
so much, that the little boy, who did not know 
how to keep steady, fell. off and broke his arm. 
He suffered a great deal of pain, and never tried 
to ride like the circus men again. 

‘¢So, my little boys,” said Mr. Brown, “I 
shall not take you to the circus; but in a-short 
time there is to be a show of wild beasts, and 
then I will take you to see it, if we live,” 

‘Thank you, thank you, father,” said Alfred, 








“that will do a great deal better. Come, Silas, 
let us go and play.” 
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WILLIE’S WIG. 

William Gordon was generally considered a brave boy, 
He could swallow physic without a wry face, never 
cried for,a bruised head or a pinched finger, would sit 
down in a dentist’s chair and have a tooth pulled with 
out flinching, and, once, when some horses broke loose 
from’ carriage, and, dashing furiously along, were 
about to run over a little girl, who was just crossing the 
street, he sprang boldly before her, and, by shouting and 
brandishing his arms, turned them aside and saved her 
life. 

Yet about one thing, I am sorry to say, Willie was a 
sad‘coward. J don’t believe you would ever guess what 
it was he was afraid of, It was not ghost or hobgoblin, 
though I dare say you are thinking of some such thing. 
No, it was a laugh—only a laugh—that Willie dreaded 
more than a blow, or bruise, or dentist's instruments or 
wild horses. 

‘Boys are quick judges of character, and Willie’s sen- 


sitiveness to ridicule did not,long remain a secret to his } 


school-mates; and some from mere love of fun and mis- 
chief; others, but these I hope and believe were few, 
ifrom ill-nature and a love of power, would take every op- 
portunity to tease and torment him. i 
Willie had light brown hair, which used. to curl in 
natural ringlets about his face, but one day, the boys 
called him a girl, ahd asked if the curl papers did not 
‘hurt his head at night, and, from that hour, no state-pris- 
on conyict was ever more closely cropped than Willie 
Gordon. If he detected a single hair turning out of a 
straight line, he would carry the scissors to his mother, 
and ask her to, cut it. 
His chief ‘tormentor was a rough, coarse boy, neither 
older nor stronger, wiser nor better than himself, yet he 
igoverned Willie with an authority as despotic as that of 
‘any Eastern tyrant, for no slave ever dreaded his mas- 
ter’s frown more than Willie, the sneering laugh of 
John Wilson. 
Willie was very fond of flowers, and his father had 
‘given him a corner of the yard for a little garden. In this, 
he had planted a variety of seeds, and set out bushes, 
“and spent part of every day in weeding, watering and 
training them. . His chief pride was a rose-bush, in the 
_egutee of his garden, and he watched anxiously for the 
unfolding of the first bud, which he intended to carry as 
a present to his teacher. It opened at last. Never was 
l Wed, Willie thought, so’ beautiful. He plucked it care- 
° fully, ‘atid stationed himself, rose in hand, out side of the 
school-room to wait for Mr. Wheeler’s approach. ‘While 
he ‘was standing there, John Wilson came up, “Hallo! 
> Willie,” said he, “what have you got there? ‘a posey! 
“gpon my word. . For your sweetheart I suppose.” Wil- 
‘Jie, protested that it was. not, that. he had no sweetheart, 
‘he had brought it for Mr. Wheeler. “That is a likely 

story. What do you think a grown up man cares for 
“gosies? No, no} oI know who it is for. It is for little 
» Ellen Crosby} with the pink cheeks. I saw you looking 
-ovér at’ her} last :Sunday. : She goes by here every day 

‘to ‘beibl ’ and you''are waiting for her.” Willie’s 
o\ghdekts’ became ‘instantly not pink, but crimson. He re- 
“‘tpedted to’ the school-room, hid the rose in his desk, and 
> pever yeritured to bring one within sight of John Wil- 

m again. 
ipa mother was sensitive, like himself, in her nat- 
‘ral temiperameént, and knew how to sympathise with, 

~‘and pity him ; and his chief comfort, when tormented at 
achool, was to go home and tell her all his troubles. He 
, loved ber Detter, than, any body else in the world, and, 
(, 9e:her, birth day was ppproaching, he thought he would 

write her some verses, and tell her,so,, He was.a long 


| time about it, ‘but; finally succeeded; and; though he}|,, 


}knbw:: they’ were not ivery fine; he hoped they would 
\yplease*her! ‘When they were finished, he put them in 
his pocket and went off to school, intending as soon as 
‘\sehiod) wats done} to'copy them ‘off and yive them to her; 
“pat; in taking out his handkerchief he pulled the paper 
out without perceiving it, and it dropped upon the floor, 





Unfortunately, John Wilson picked it up. He knew 
Willie’s hand-writing, and ‘was delighted with a new 
opportunity of tormenting him. As soon as school was 
done, he called all the boys about him, and told them he 
had something very fine which he wanted to read to 
them. They all listened attentively, Willie among the 
rest with a face of the most unsuspecting curiosity. He 
had hardly read three words before Willie recognised 
his verses, and springing forward, said “They are mine, 
you have no right to them,” and attempted to take them 
out of his hands 43, but John held them high above his 
head, and the other boys who thought it good fun, held 
Willie off, while he continued to.read them in a loud, 
pompous tone. It.was more than Willie could bear, to 
have his verses, which he was almost afraid to show to 
his indulgent mother, shouted aloud to the whole school. 
and breaking. away from the boys who held him, he ran 
home and shut himself up in his chamber, though even 
there, he seemed to hear John Wilson’s voice ringing 
in his ear. 

There was no peace for Willie after this. John kept 
possession of the verses, and if Willie did not do every 
thing he told him, he would threaten to read them aloud 
again. Willie begged and prayed him to give them 
back, and promised him anything he hdd in return, and 
John becoming at last tired of this amusement, said he 
would give them up and promise never to say a word 
about them again, if Willie would give him his pet 
rabbit. 

Willie did not think of the rabbit when he promised to 
give him anything. It was a beautiful little white rab- 
bit with pink eyes, which he had kept very tenderly for 
a long time, and fed. him every day with his own hand. 
He tried to persuade John to take something ‘else in- 
stead ; but he was obstinfite, and after. making him 
promise over and over again to be very kind to it and 
give it plenty to eat, Willie finally gave it to him. 

Poor Bunney! It was a sad day for him when he 
changed masters, for John was as rough as Willie was 
gentle. He soon forgot his promise to be kind, and in 
rude sport one day, broke its leg. After that, he did not 
care any thing about it, and, partly from his broken leg: 
and partly from want of food, Bunny died before many 
weeks. 

Not long after Bunny’s death, Willie was taken sick 
with.a fever. He was very ill, and soon became deliri- 
ous. The doctor ordered his head to be. shaved, and 
blisters to be applied; and for a long time, they feared 
he would never get well. He recovered however, slow- 
ly, and as soon as he regained his senses, he began to 
be troubled about his bare head. His mother was afraid 
his anxiety would bring back his fever, and tried to 
quiet him by saying, that his hair would soon grow again, 
and that in the mean time he should have a wig made, 
which would look like it. 

As sGon as he was well enough to ride out, the wig 
was brought home; ‘but great was Willie’s distress, to 
find that though of the sime’color as his hair, it did not 
look at all like it. It was‘much thicker, and worst of all, 
it curled; the boys would know it he was sure, and 
would jaugh at him worse'than ever. 

With some difficulty his mother persuaded him to keep 
it on while he went out to ride, but though his cap was 
over it, he slank back in the carriage when he passed 
the school-house, lest it should be observed by some of 
the boys. ‘ 

His mother pitied his distress and told him she would 
ask his father to let him go into the country, and stay 
with his uncle, till his hair grew again. This was some 
comfort, and Willie became happier and enjoyed his 
ride very much, hut when the matter was proposed to his 
father he’ refused at once, and decidedly.: “ Willie, 
would never be a man,” he said, “unless he learned to 
conquer his foolish sensitiveness, and he might as well 
begin now, as any other time. Hé was behind his class 
already, in consequence of his sickness, and he could not 

‘afford to lose-any more time. He must go to school, and 
he must wear his wig.” 

Willie knew that from this sentence there was no 

appeal.. He tried to command himself, but in vain; he 
choked, sobbed, and at last, burst into a fit of crying. 

In the midst of his tears, his cousin Kate came in. 
Kate was'a bright, lau ing thing, with dimpled cheek, 
anid eyes that seemed dancing all the time with fun and 

frolic. | Willie was vrather shy of her, for though she 
never had teased him, shé looked as if she: ‘might if she 
would, and he wished she had not come in just then. 





But merry as she was, Kate had'a quick sympathy for 
suffering, and the pitying tone in which she said, What 
is the matter Cousin Willie,” soon drew from him the 
story of his trouble. 

“Ts that all?” said she, “what if they do laugh, § 
would not mind them.” 

“But I cannot help minding them,” replied Willie, 
sobbing. 

“Well, I'll tell you what to do. Justlaugh first your- 
— and then they will soon leave off. That is the way 

0. 

“ Why did any body ever laugh at you?” said Willie 
with some surprise. 

“Oh yes; that is, they used to, till they found I did 
not mind them. When I first went to schvol, I was a 
little bit of a girl, and the great girls used to teaze me 
about my dimple. They would make believe surprised, 
and say, “Why Kitty, what a great. hole you have got in 
your cheek,” and then they would britig..a needle and 
thread and offer to sew it up, and sometimes, one of 
them would take me up in her lap, and: pat me ‘on ‘the 
chin just as if I was a fittle baby, and tell. me toaugh 
and show my dimple. 1 was so vexed sometimes, that I 
almost cried ; but then you see, it did=not do-any- good, 
they only laughed the more ; and at last I determined I 
would not mind them a bit, so I talked about it myself, 
and told them I knew they wanted to see it, but I would 
not show it to them, unless they would give me a piece 
ofcandy. After that, they soon left off and now i al- 
most forget that I have one.” 

Willie thought nobody else could forget it if she did, 
but he did not say so. 

Kate stayed with him all that day, and talked and 
laughed, not at, but with him, till she inspired him with 
something of her own cheerful spirit. _He felt much 
more courageous before she left him, and determined to 
follow her advice. 

With a firm step, though with some misgivings at his 
heart, Willie the week after, took his way to school. 
The boys crowdeg round him, as soon as he appeared, 
glad to see him back again; and while his cap was on, 
no change was noticed, but as soon as that was remov- 
ed, his old enemy, John - Wilson, called out, “Hallo! 
Willie, what have you done to yourself, you have got a 
wig on I do believe, how funny you look.” “I guess you 
would think I looked funnier without it,” said Willie 
laughing, and putting out his hand he pulled the wig off, 
and showed them his bare head. 

There was a shout at once, not of laughter, but of 
wonder and curiosity." All wanted ‘to look at: it; and 
Willie handed it to a and showed them how it was 
made, and then told them about his head being shaved, 
and showed them the. place where the blisters were. 
They listened very eagerly, and forgot in their interest, 
that there was any thing ludicrous about it. John Wil- 
son, it is true, made some mocking remarks, but nobody 
seemed disposed: to laugh, and Willie put his wig on 
again, and took his seat at the desk, rejoicing that the 
trial was over. 

But John Wilson would not so easily give up his long- 
established power over Willie. He was astonished and 
vexed at his composure, and determined to see if he 
could not disturb it. He waited till all were quietly 
seated, and Willie was intent upon his book, and then 
going softly behind him, he -pulled the wig: off with a 
sudden twitch, and held it up over his. bald head. 

There was a suppressed titter among the boys, and. 
the color mounted into Willie’s face, but. he thonght of 
Kate and recovered himself with a strong effort; and 
when the teacher hearing the noise, asked what. was the 
matter, he answered in a quiet tone, “ Nothing, sir, on- 
ly John Wilson has stolen my wig. May he please to 
give ifbacktome.” =: * 

“He probably thinks it handsomer than his own,” said 
Mr. Wheeler, “I am inclined to think he is right. Sup- 
pose you try it on to him.” 

Willie waited for no second bidding. He picked up 
the wig, which John had dropped on the floor, as soon as 
Mr. eeler’s eye was turned towards him, and was 
about to put it on, but John darted away. Willie pur- 
sued, and the rest of the boys encouraged by the teach- 
er’s smile, soon joined in the chase. ~ 

Over desks, and under tables, out into the play-ground, 
and then back into the school-room they all went, helter 
skelter.: John fled, as if for his life, but they were too 
many for him. He was caught at last, mounted ona 
desk,’and the wig placed upon his head. 

A comical figure he cut, with Willie’s' light brown 
curls over his stiff black hair, and great was the shouting 
and merriment among the boys, till Mr. Wheeler, think- 
ing him sufficiently punished, took the wig off, and sent 
him te his seat. ’ 

It was the last time Willie had any trouble about his 
wig, and his success in this instance inspired him with 
a confidence in himself, which carried him triumphantly 
through many similar trials, and no man, in after life, 
was more distinguished for the moral courage, which 
can brave ridicule in a good cause, than William Gordon. 
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